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problem is easier. The participle as an adjective adheres to the 
noun, not so closely as the adjective, but still adheres. It is the 
surface that you perceive. Intellectual perception detaches the 
skin, as I have called it, and makes it something apart, and the ore 
that does this is not the outer object, as might seem at first. It is 
the inner object (American Journal of Philology, XIV., 374). 
Inner object again, result of action, result of will. Greek syntax 
is all in favor of will as the prius. Wille is first, then Vorstellung. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



DISCUSSION 

IMAGE OR SENSATION 

"TDROFESSOR MEAD'S discussion of Image or Sensation 1 con- 
-"- tains so much with which I am in cordial agreement that it 
may seem idle or captious to raise a point of difference. But Pro- 
fessor Mead seems to have taken as functional a definition of the 
image which on the face of it I had supposed to be plainly structural. 
This leads Mr. Mead to ascribe to me the assumption that 'the image 
is to be found on the response side of the coordination,' whereas I 
am unable to see that the image as structurally defined (or func- 
tionally either, for that matter), is any more on the side of response 
than on the side of stimulus. 

The definition reads, "The image is the content abstracted from 
past experiences in the form in which these are usually brought to 
consciousness to serve as means of dealing with problematic features 
located by sensations." 2 

Mr. Mead referring to this definition and commenting says: 
"The image, functionally defined, is then a content which in terms 
of past experience has served as a solution of the problem set in the 
form of the sensation. Except that this statement implies that the 
image is but one of the solutions involved in past experience in the 
presence of such problems as those implied in the sensations, it would 
correspond to the functional definition which Professor Dewey gives 
for the 'response.' " 3 

Now the point of the definition, as I had supposed, was precisely 
that the image is not an application of past experience as a solution 

"The Journal op Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, 
Vol. 1, No. 22, p. 604. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 1, No. 16, p. 434. Quoted by Prof. Mead, I. c, p. 605. 
' I. c, p. 605. 
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of a problem ; is not a solution at all ; nor a ' response ' ; if anything, 
the inhibition of a 'response'; but that the image is an abstraction 
of the sense content of an application, solution or 'response.' In 
other words, it would border on the psychologist's fallacy to assume 
that past experiences which arise in the presence of problematic 
occasions and which are instrumental in reaching a solution are 
images. They are rather, I should say, what we call them,— ideas, 
plans, standards, ideals, methods, considerations, memories, dramatic 
situations, etc., as the case may be. 

The image is the arrest of the usual flow of the consciousness of 
such mental processes as these for the sake of giving attention to 
the content, to the sensuous, qualitative aspect, apart from the 
reference, the meaning, or the affective value of the process. The 
image is essentially a structural category. Yet, as I endeavored to 
point out in the previous discussion, it is under most conditions im- 
possible to abstract completely the sense content of ideational proc- 
esses from reference, from 'response.' The very act itself of 
making the abstraction is an ideational act. The persistence of the 
reference, the meaning, provides a setting for the content abstracted, 
keeps it from becoming sensational, so that the image, or image- 
timbre, may be viewed as the joint product of the act of abstracting 
the content and the ideational setting which persists. 

It is possible that Mr. Mead was misled by my definition of sen- 
sation which, as he pointed out, 'also suggests its functional value.' 
I am glad, in this connection, to express my very great indebtedness, 
indirect and intangible, as well as direct, to Professor Dewey's fun- 
damental contribution to functional psychology, the article on the 
'Reflex Arc Concept in Psychology.' 4 The point I was interested in 
calling to attention was the overlapping, if not complete coincidence, 
of both the structural and functional definitions of sensation, using 
the word definition in a somewhat broad sense. It seemed to be a 
matter of interest, that an analytic psychologist, bent on tracking 
the processes of consciousness to their ultimate elements, should 
succeed in producing by the abstracting methods of his analysis, 
especially when extended into laboratory procedure, so large a crop 
of the same sort of mental realities as the vicissitudes of life bring 
to consciousness as problematic elements in experience. But, you 
say, there is a difference between producing a sensation in the cul- 
ture media of a laboratory and giving the same a functional inter- 
pretation — the difference between a terminus ad quern and a terminus 
a quo. Granted, but the functional interpretation, if I understood 
its aim aright, is a statement in terms of both antecedents and con- 

* Psychological Review, Vol. III. 
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sequents. In the case of sensation the structural analysis is a dis- 
tinct ally of the functional interpretation. 

Is this true of the image? Is the structural definition also a 
functional one? 

The image, however, structurally conceived is not a picture of 
still life. Movement, change, are its familiar characteristics. This 
is another way of saying that it is always a stimulus to further ac- 
tivity and experience. Thus an image which at the start was plainly 
a structural affair, born of the interest in setting apart the content 
of some ideational process, may end in calling into play a memory 
or a response which is relevant to the needs of present or future 
action ; or, again, it may not, so far as we can discover. 

For example, I may set out with an attempt to investigate what 
sort of imagery I use in my idea of a triangle, noting whether it 
be verbal or visual, etc. ; presently the visual image of the musical 
instrument known as a triangle drifts into consciousness ; then images 
of other instruments; finally it occurs to me that I must purchase 
this afternoon a ticket to the next concert or it will be too late. ' If 
it hadn't been for Berkeley,' I may remark, 'I should never have 
thought of it. ' Query : Was not the imagery in this case functional 
only in an accidental and non-psychological sense? 

Or, again, a problematic situation may arise which does not yield 
to the usual modes of response. For example, on arriving at the 
box-office I learn that only undesirable seats are to be had— not a 
very serious matter under most circumstances; but circumstances 
can be imagined under which it would be a very serious and puzzling 
matter. In such a case, fixing upon the structural aspect of past 
experiences that come surging up in anticipation of future action 
serves to inhibit otherwise disastrous responses, and at the same 
time intensifies the stimulus to further revelations of the conditions 
of action and methods of response. There goes along with this the 
possibility, which is the penalty of the play of imagery, that the 
associations aroused may be tangential and so non-functional, merely 
useless experimenting, 'random movements.' 

Experience thus tends to become structural at critical points, 
giving rise to the image as well as to the sensation. The structural 
and functional aspects of the image are much further apart in the 
case of the image than in the case of the sensation. The image is of 
functional value indirectly when functional at all. Its essentially 
structural character, however, may be said to be the premium which 
is placed upon the indirectness of whatever functional value it may 
have. To be structural is, so to speak, the poetic license of the 
image. Professor James has referred to a type of mind which gets 
its best thinking done in the interstices of mind-wandering. It is a 
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question whether all thinking is not characterized more or less by 
the presence of a structural surd. 

As to which sort of structure, sensation or image, is more fre- 
quent and prominent, especially on occasions that are not critical, 
would probably depend largely on individual differences, as yet 
not analyzed very far. Some types of mind seem to take more nat- 
urally to that form of experience known as sensational. Other types 
seem to cultivate more naturally play of imagery. More character- 
istic forms of imagery, that is, forms freer from the fringe of con- 
ceptual and affective processes, are those abstracted and made fa- 
miliar by the psychological interest stimulated so widely in recent 
years by the questionnaire methods and data of Galton and others. 

It is doubtful whether the tendency of ideational processes to 
take on the form of dramatic incidents and situations has been given 
sufficient attention in analytic psychology. Professor Cooley has 
discussed the matter in a most interesting and suggestive way from 
a genetic standpoint. After describing an instance of a child's 
imaginary playmate he goes on to say that ' ' The main point to note 
here is that these conversations are not occasional and temporary 
effusions of the imagination, but are the naive expression of a social- 
ization of the mind that is to be permanent and to underlie all later 
thinking; . . . speaking broadly, it is true of adults as of children, 
that the mind lives in a perpetual conversation. It is one of those 
things that we seldom notice just because they are so familiar and 
involuntary; but we can perceive it if we try to. If one suddenly 
stops and takes note of his thoughts at some time when his mind has 
been running free, as when he is busy with some simple mechanical 
work, he will be likely to find them taking the form of vague conver- 
sations. ' ' And if he goes still further, I would add, and selects out 
the sense content of those vague conversations, he will be likely to 
find them taking a still more structural form, that of the image. 

' Image ' may be a very convenient term to apply to a wide range 
of mental processes, but there is a question as to whether it has not 
been given too broad an application. In some forms of edu- 
cational psychology the 'image' often referred to as actually 
existing in the mind of the child is, I should say, distinctly hypo- 
thetical. It is the sort of consciousness the child would have if he 
could and did abstract the sense content of his experience on the 
occasion in question. But the chances are that he did not and prob- 
ably could not do so. This is not denying the great value which 
the hypothetical 'image' may have as an instrument of investigation 
and interpretation when its hypothetical character is clearly recog- 

• C. H. Cooley, ' Human Nature and the Social Order,' pp. 53-54. 
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nized; a value analogous, if the comparison be not too far fetched, 
to the imaginary quantity in mathematics. 



"WlLLAED C. GORE. 



Univebsity of Chicago. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Bemerkungen zur Psychologie der Gefiihlselemente und Gefuhlsver- 

bindungen. M. Geiger. Archiv fur Gesande Psychologie. IV. 

Band, 1 u. 2, Heft. V., 1904, S. 233-288. 

Geiger has here made the rather original attempt to harmonize the 
opposing theories of Lipps and Wundt, by outlining an elaborate scheme 
for a logical and at the same time for a phenomenalistic classification of 
the feelings. This can be done, the author insists, solely on the condition 
that one first shall have in mind a clear-cut and workable concept of a 
feeling element. After this is accomplished, the various relations of 
feelings and their numerous forms of combination will order themselves 
necessarily. 

He divides his treatment into two parts. Part I. is devoted to a 
consideration of the concept of feeling elements, of the relations of the 
feelings as distinguished from the combination of feelings, and of the 
principle for the investigations of partial feelings which can, as psychic 
phenomena, be differentiated from the Totalgefuhl of the momentary 
experience in question. Part H. is a systematic account of the kinds 
of relations of feelings. Affective feelings of a contrasted nature, as 
pleasant-unpleasant feelings have peculiar forms of relation, as likewise 
have tension-relief feelings. Again, logical feelings of opposing kinds, 
or of different kinds, lend themselves to the same mode of treatment. So, 
again, one can consider the kinds of relations of affective to logical feel- 
ings in the same manner. This scheme carried out in detail will exhaust 
all possible forms of relations or combinations of feeling. From a 
psychological point of view Geiger attempts to establish a theory that 
feelings deserve a treatment perfectly analogous to that of sensations. 

The psychology of feeling has not advanced rapidly simply because 
this phase of mental life has been treated almost exclusively from the 
point of view of ethics and esthetics. The experimental task here is 
more difficult than is the case with sensations, but it does not, in reality, 
differ in kind. In the moment of their being, feelings are unanalyzable 
into sensations. But since they can not be analyzed as subjective 
erlebniss, some mode of conceiving them as objective content of conscious- 
ness must be devised. The method is entirely similar to that employed 
in the investigation of sensation complexes. Sensation is as much an 
abstraction as feeling can be. Any single feeling which by reflection I 
am able to distinguish, is but a Merkmal of this ' einheitlischer 
GefiihlserUbnisses.' What we at any moment abstract is the single 
feeling from the total feeling. Lust and Vnlust are only characteristics 



